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MR. A. C. SMITH'S “BIRDS OF WILTSHIRE” 
The Birds of Wiltshire , comprising all the Periodical 
and Occasional Visitants, as well as those which are 
indigenous to the County. By the Rev. Alfred Charles 
Smith, M.A. (London ; Porter, 1887.) 

Y all ornithologists Wiltshire will be admitted to 
be a county the birds of which are worthy of a 
volume ; and all ornithologists, who know, even by name 
and reputation only, Mr. Alfred Charles Smith, will admit 
that he of all men is the proper author of that volume. 
Nominally but the Honorary Secretary of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, the Rector 
of Yatesbury has for many years past been its most active 
officer, and the editor of its organ—the Wiltshire Maga¬ 
zine —to say nothing of the various “ by-blows ” of which 
he has at times been delivered in the shape of “Tours” 
in Portugal, Egypt, and Palestine, or of the very laborious 
and important work on the “ British and Roman Anti¬ 
quities of the North Wiltshire Downs ”—that work which 
so narrowly escaped total destruction-—nearly all the 
copies of the original edition having perished by a disas¬ 
trous fire while in the binders’ hands. Mr. Smith, too, is 
a Wiltonian of the Wiltonians ; not only one of the best- 
known and most highly-esteemed men in his own county, 
but one of those who, in these days of universal brother¬ 
hood and cosmopolitan sympathies, are year by year 
becoming rarer. Hence he speaks from the heart when 
he expresses himself as in his opening paragraphs :— 

“ The county of Wilts has been sometimes thought¬ 
lessly said to be poor in Ornithology ; indeed, I have heard 
it denounced by superficial observers as exceptionally 
wanting in the various members of the feathered race ; 
pre-eminent, doubtless, in the remains of antiquity—so 
these gentlemen are good enough to allow—but in birds 
a barren field indeed. Against any such verdict I enter 
a decided protest, and I even maintain, on the contrary, 
that, taking into consideration that Wiltshire is an inland 
district, and therefore cannot be expected to abound in 
birds whose habitat is the sea and the sea-shore, our county 
will scarcely yield to any other, similarly situated, in the 
number and variety of the species of birds to be found 
there ; and I now proceed to prove this by statistics. 

“ Let us first, however, examine the physical aspect of 
Wiltshire, and we shall see that it is not composed of 
bleak open downs alone, as its detractors superciliously 
affirm, but that it can show a great diversity of scenery, 
and much of it of surpassing beauty. We have, it is true, 
our broad, open, expanding downs—and what native of 
Wiltshire does not glory in them and admire them ?—but 
we have at the same time our richly-timbered vales : if 
we have hill, we have also dale ; if we have open plains, 
we have also large woods and thick forests. Where shall 
we find more clear and limpid streams, where more green 
and laughing meadows, than in the valley of the Avon 
(the northern and southern Avon), the vale of Kennet, or 
of Pewsey, or of Wily, or of Wardour? Where, again, in 
all England can we meet with a forest to compare with 
that of Savernake ? And in woods and parks and well- 
timbered estates, both in the north and south of the 
county, we are exceptionally rich” (pp. 1, 2). 

All who have traversed Wiltshire will readily allow the 
truth of these words, skilfully put together as they are by 
our author, in regard to the pleasing variety which its 
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landscape in several parts exhibits, yet it must be con¬ 
fessed that the variety is limited in extent—the same 
features recurring over and over again, so that one range 
of downs or one valley repeats another. Both down and 
valley are alike enjoyable to the utmost, but the contrast 
between them is mild when compared with that afforded 
by hill and dale in many another county ; and, above alb 
whatever may be the reason of it, Nature in Wiltshire 
wears an aspect of sameness, which, after a few days, 
becomes almost distressing to the stranger, because it is 
disappointing, though the native may very likely rejoice 
in the absence of everything that suggests a wild country; 
and a wild country, it should be needless to observe, gives 
the hope, if not its realization, of a plentiful crop of birds. 

Though we fully admit the strong temptation to which 
a faunistic writer is exposed of magnifying the area of his 
field of work, it has been our duty before now in these 
columns to condemn the inconsiderate yielding to that 
temptation ; and, with the utmost regard for our present 
author, we are compelled to say that he has fallen— 
perhaps not so deeply as others—into this besetting sin. 
We must repeat what we have so often urged before. The 
real interest (not only scientific, but even sentimental) of 
a fauna lies in its proper inhabitants—those that are 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of citizenship—and 
not in those adventitious aliens, 

‘ Blown from over every main” 

— strangers which are the sport of fate, and to whom the 
offer of letters of naturalization is not only a mockery-— 
for if chance allows they are invariably killed—but an 
insult to the rightful denizens of the district. However, 
even on the unprincipled principle—which, by the way, is 
only admitted in ornithology among all the many branches 
of natural history—that a species once showing itself in 
a district should be scored to that district’s credit, some 
proof of the alleged appearance is needed before it be 
accepted as a fact. Experience proves that there are few 
compilers of faunas, especially ornithological faunas, 
who are not ready, we will not say to strain a point, but to 
receive favourable evidence on easy terms ; and indeed a 
rigid examination of all claims to admission, with a stern 
rejection of those that cannot be substantiated, is a virtue 
which has hardly been cultivated until within these later 
days, and not often even recently. 

We have just said that in this respect Mr. Smith is not 
a grievous sinner; and, after examining his list pretty 
carefully, we find but sixteen species that we think ought, 
almost without any doubt, to be excluded on one ground 
or another—-whether the ground be insufficient testimony, 
manifest importation, or from their proper habitat being 
so far distant as to render it nearly certain that their 
recognition within the boundaries of the county was only 
the accident of an accident. But how much stronger 
would Mr. Smith’s list be if these sixteen species were 
omitted ? and how much stronger still if the (say) forty 
irregular visitants were also subtracted ? Then, and only 
then, would the ordinary reader know the wealth of Wilt¬ 
shire ornithology; and, for an inland county, presenting 
(as we have stated) a not very diversified area and 
mainly composed of one geological formation, a very re¬ 
spectable comparison could be made, we are confident, 
with any other county, however favourably situated. We 
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are not going to make the calculation—indeed, for com¬ 
parison’s sake, the statistics of many other counties are 
as yet wanting; but we think it would appear that not 
many English shires would show a more creditable roll 
of real inhabitants, whether breeding within its borders, 
or so regularly visiting it at fixed seasons as to deserve 
recognition as denizens. Of the former, we think Wilt¬ 
shire could fairly claim 100, and of the latter 50, making 
the respectable number of 150, to which might be added 
29 for irregular visitants to be legitimately included, after 
deducting the aforesaid (16 +40 =) 56 from Mr. Smith’s 
total of 235. Our author may think very hardly of us 
for thus diminishing the ornithic wealth of his county, 
but we assure him that he would have little cause to com¬ 
plain of the result were the same rule applied to the 
so-called “avifaunas” of other inland shires. 

This, however, is a theme we will not pursue. 
Rather let us speak of the manifest merits of Mr. Smith’s 
volume. One of them stands out pre-eminently in that 
he has accorded so much space to two species very in 
teresting to all who care for English birds—the Raven 
and the Heron. Of thejbnner, which in days not so long 
past had numerous homes in Wilts, an account is given 
which in years to come will, we are sure, be regarded as 
of the highest interest, for it is compiled from information 
obtained by no fewer than no correspondents in various 
parts of the county, and is in itself a proof of well-directed 
energy. The result is, of course, a mournful one. 

“ It will be seen that the history of the Ravens of Wilt¬ 
shire is, alas ! rather a history of that which is past and 
gone than of that which is flourishing to-day ; so perse¬ 
cuted, shot down, trapped, and despoiled of their young 
have these noble birds been at the hands of ruthless 
gamekeepers and others, who have gone upon the false 
issue that they are very destructive to game, whereas, 
with the exception of an occasional raid on a leveret or a 
rabbit, they do little harm in the preserves, for the Raven 
cannot bear an inclosed district—he must have plenty of 
room to disport himself; and as to being ‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d’ within narrow woods, he eschews them alto¬ 
gether, and only during the breeding-season will he con¬ 
sent to occupy some big tree in the park, generally the 
highest and most inaccessible he can find, and there he 
and his mate return, year after year, to occupy their 
accustomed nursery ” (p. 222). 

It would seem, from Mr. Smith’s information, that out 
of the twenty-two localities he names, sixteen have wholly 
ceased to be tenanted by this species, four are doubtful, 
and in two only has the bird certainly still a home. But 
how many r English counties could claim such a distinction 
as that? Some of the larger landowners, as the Duke 
of Beaufort, Lords Bath and Pembroke (to their credit be 
it said), have been disposed to protect this very interesting 
and (as the writer from his own experience can assert) 
comparatively harmless species ; but gamekeepers’ pre¬ 
judices are almost beyond control, and probably nothing 
short of a reward given on the hatching-off of a ravenry, 
combined with dismissal on the murder of a breeding- 
bird, would insure protection. A scientific man naturally 
shuns sentiment as such, but curious it is that the owners 
of historic estates do not perceive the value of all their 
historic associations; andan ancient Raven-tree, still occu¬ 
pied by the descendants of many a generation, would be 
no mean adjunct to the glories of Badminton or Bowood, 
Longleat or Wilton ! Where the proprietor does not 


exert himself, the doom of the species is as certain as 
that of the Bustard has proved to be. 

The Bustard, in popular opinion, is always more asso¬ 
ciated with the Wiltshire Downs or Salisbury Plain than 
with any other part of England. But needless to observe 
that herein, as usual, popular opinion is wrong, and anyone 
who seeks will find that in reality the association termi¬ 
nated much longer ago than in four or five other counties. 
Mr. Smith naturally devotes a good deal of space—much 
of it being, we regret to say', wholly beside the purpose— 
to this grand bird ; and indeed its gilt figure decorates 
the cover of his volume. We must, however, express 
ourselves somewhat disappointed at the result, though it 
is one not unexpected. The statements of the editor of 
Pennant in 1812, and of Montagu in 1813, are confirmed, 
and in a small degree supplemented ; but, says our 
author :— 

“ After this I have no record on which I can rely of 
any native Wiltshire Bustard ; but I have had many state¬ 
ments, to which I listened attentively, from thirty to forty 
years ago, from old shepherds, farmers, and labourers, 
several of whom could well recollect seeing these birds 
on the downs in their early day's, but from whom I could 
obtain no reliable information as to date ; for the Wilt¬ 
shire countryman, good honest soul, is not observant of 
detail, and as to dates he ignores them altogether—‘ a 
long whiles ago ’ conveniently covering half a century. 
However, by putting together the information gained 
from many sources, and by comparing the several 
statistics which I thought reliable, I arrived at the 
opinion (perhaps somewhat indistinct and hesitating) that 
our Wiltshire Bustard lingered on til! about the year 
1820” (pp. 355, 356.) 

This date may be approximately correct; but it is un¬ 
deniable that for several years later the Bustard inhabited 
the Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and was not 
extirpated in Suffolk in 1832, nor in Norfolk until 1838; 
since which time all the examples that have occurred in 
England (Wiltshire included) may rightly be regarded as 
foreign visitors. 

Mr. Smith’s account of the Heron, before mentioned, is 
as satisfactory as that which he gives of the Raven ; but 
here it must suffice to say that Wiltshire boasts of seven 
heronries, besides twenty-two offshoots. Some of the 
former, however, are but recently established, and fresh 
colonies are always forming; for in this county, as else¬ 
where in England, is observable the tendency of these 
birds to break up and colonize—a fact almost undoubt¬ 
edly due, as has been pointed out by more than one 
writer, to the increased difficulty of finding in one spot 
food for their young, induced by the more complete 
drainage of the country. 

We have left ourselves no space for other matters on 
which we should like to dwell, as the honest enthusiasm 
of our author makes us a little blind to his faults—whether 
of omission or commission—the latter certainly pre¬ 
dominating ; for in his desire to give information to his 
readers he says a great deal more than is necessary in a 
faunistic work, especially as to classification, nomen¬ 
clature, structure, and so forth—all matters that are best 
left to experts, and their treatment (which is far from 
perfect) only swells the volume to an uncomfortable 
size. We also freely excuse his many old-fashioned ways, 
which will, however, be no blemish, if they be not a 
positive blessing, in the eyes of most of his readers. The 
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most severe critic must admit that the style, without being 
in the least laboured, is far superior to that of the ordinary 
writer on natural history, and the book is consequently 
in the highest degree readable. Many a Wiltshire man, 
woman, and child will have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Alfred Charles Smith. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR TRA VELLERS. 

Fiihrerfiir Forschungsreisende. A nleitungen zu Beobacht- 
ungen iiber Gegenstdnde derphysischen Geographic tend 
Geologie. Von Ferdinand Freiherr von Richthofen. 
(Berlin: Oppenheim, 1886.) 

T is now thirteen years since Dr. Neumayer issued his 
“ Anleitung zu wissenschaftlichen Beobachtungen 
auf Reisen,” a joint production of himself and repre¬ 
sentatives of various departments of science, the geo¬ 
logical section having been contributed by the present 
author. The volume now under consideration is virtually 
an enlarged and completely revised edition of that 
section, which it seemed desirable to publish separately. 
A re-issue of the complete work is, however, in con¬ 
templation. 1 'he qualifications which Von Richthofen 
possesses for the task he has undertaken are of no com¬ 
mon order. Himself a traveller of wide experience, 
whose work on China deservedly ranks as one of the 
classics of geographical literature, he brings to bear upon 
his subject a wealth of practical knowledge combined 
with scientific attainment, in which few are his equals. 

In the preface it is explained that the primary object of 
the work is to enable those travellers whose previous 
scientific training is not extensive, such as missionaries, 
merchants, and others, who may be thrown in regions 
but little explored, to make observations which shall be 
of permanent value. Under these circumstances, no 
attempt is made to furnish the reader with references to 
the literature of the subject which would almost certainly 
be inaccessible to him, although notice is taken here and 
there of modem treatises on particular questions. The 
body of the work opens by an introduction, the scope of 
which may best be indicated in a general way by stating 
that it contains such headings as “ Outfit,” “ Modes of 
Travelling,” and “ Miscellaneous Practical Hints.” These 
last are especially valuable, and might with advantage be 
carefully studied by anyone who is starting on a first 
expedition, on account of their eminently suggestive and 
practical character. The emphasis laid upon the neces¬ 
sity of noting all observations on the spot, and even upon 
such minutiae as having the pencil suspended round the 
neck so as to be always ready, indicates an experience of 
the temptations to procrastination which beset travellers 
in common with humanity at large. Among other divi¬ 
sions of this section may be mentioned “ Measuring and 
Drawing,” in which sufficient directions are given for 
mapping unexplored countries in a preliminary fashion, 
and also “Climatic and Biological Observations,” the 
latter of which are treated with extreme brevity, as not 
falling within the author’s special province. 

The next portion of the book is entitled' “ Observations 
upon Externally Modifying Processes,” and includes 
chapters upon rocks and soils, on springs and flowing 
water. It contains a dissertation of some length on the 
important subject of glaciers, in which the phenomena 
accompanying their present existence, as well as the 
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traces of their past action, are carefully described. In 
another chapter an abstract is given of the present state 
of our knowledge regarding coral reefs and islands. In 
addition to the time-honoured theory of Darwin, the 
most recent researches of Semper, Rein, Murray, and 
Studer are summarized ; one misses, however, the name 
of Agassiz in this connection, and it is noticeable that, 
although Dana’s soundings off Tahiti are quoted in some 
detail, no mention is made of the series executed by the 
Challenger , although their results agree well with the 
author’s diagrammatic section of a reef. No one theory 
is embraced to the exclusion of all others, but stress is 
laid upon the need for further investigation, and upon the 
fact that “ each reef has its own special history of origin 
and development.” Upraised coral reefs are indicated 
as being likely to throw light on the question—a sug¬ 
gestion which has been independently carded out by 
Dr. Guppy in the Solomon Islands with such brilliant 
results. A few pages give what is known regarding the 
changes of level of the ocean, and the terms “ positive ” 
and “negative displacement” are adopted instead of 
“ sinking ” and “ upheaval ” of the land respectively. 

The third section is devoted to “ Observations on the 
Crust of the Earth, on Rocks, and on Mountain Struc¬ 
ture.” It contains an outline of the principal facts 
of petrology and of stratigraphical geology. 

The author treats his subject in considerable detail ; 
his volume occupies more than 700 pages—that is, a some¬ 
what larger bulk than the whole of Neumayer’s original 
work. Indeed, if a fault is to be found in the book, we 
should be disposed to say that, considering the fact that 
only one aspect of Nature is discussed, the amount of 
detail is rather excessive. If botany, zoology, anthropo¬ 
logy, and all the other matters wdiich have an equal 
claim upon the traveller’s attention, were elaborated in 
the same fashion, the result would be an encyclopaedia of 
no small dimensions. The work is, however, thoroughly 
practical in character. There are no lengthened discus¬ 
sions upon abstract questions, but divergent theories 
regarding unsettled points are summarized in such a way 
as to indicate how both the traveller who has time at his 
disposal, and also he who is compelled to hasten through 
the country, can each make the best use of their respective 
opportunities. W, E. H. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Geometry in Space. Edited by R. C. J Nixon, M.A. 

“ Clarendon Press Series.” (London: Henry browde, 

1888.) 

This book is a sequel to “ Euclid Revised ” by the same 
author. It consists of one hundred pages, divided into 
three chapters and an appendix. The first chapter is 
devoted to the discussion of planes and solid angles, cover¬ 
ing much the same ground as Euclid’s eleventh book; it 
contains, besides, some very useful notes on elementary 
perspective and the drawing of solid figures. This is an 
excellent feature of the book, and the author might with 
advantage have given more than a couple of pages to it, 
for there is no doubt that, to most students, the representa¬ 
tion of solid figures, other than the simplest, is a real and 
often a permanent stumbling-block to the development of 
the science in their own minds. The second chapter 
is concerned with polyhedra. It begins with Eulers 
theorem establishing a linear relation between the 
numbers of edges, corners, and faces, and Listing s 
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